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SUCCESSFUL HOUSES. 
IX. 


N these days, when fads have been carried to such an 

excess that every house one enters seems an exaggera- 

tion of the last, when each home boasts its Delft or its 

Turkish room, its especially fine stairway or some other 
one particular feature, it is a relief to go into one where the 
harmony of the ensemble is so exquisite that any so called 
‘‘features’’ are lost in the sense of complete restfulness. 
Such a house is that of Mr. Richard B. Harris, situated in 
Hyde Park, a part of Kansas City, where, high and alone, it 
commands a view that is most picturesque. 

From the entrance door, which is almost entirely of leaded 
glass and shows a bit of rare Oriental stuff, suggesting the 
beauties within, one enters a hall, thirty feet long and fifteen 
wide, all in Indian red and Flemish oak. The side walls above 
the wainscoting are covered with Indian red canvas, and the 
ceiling is beamed with Flemish oak, showing the red canvas 
between the beams. Back, at the far end of the hall, is a 
quaint mantel and fireplace, built of red brick and Flemish 
oak, which runs up to the ceiling. On either side of this odd 
structure two vertical panels of linked glass are set in the 
wall. The stairway to the left as one enters, is very unpreten- 
tious, but the construction varies materially from the conven- 
tional. The color scheme remains the same as one ascends 
the broad staircase, which midway up has a landing built to 
extend out above the entrance door. An exquisite Persian 
lamp is swung here. The large north wall is almost covered 
by an old painting, and Da Vinci’s ‘‘ Mona Lisa’’ looks down 
upon you with her sinister smile, as you come toward her from 
the landing. The tall eight-day clock cannot be overlooked, 
with its quaint case and delightful ring. Upon reaching the 
floor, and looking back again, that nothing of beauty may 
escape, the greatest of all is seen to be two large windows on 
the upper landing, from which streams a soft light, let in 
through curtains of linked glass in the same dull red. The 
almost-black floor in this hall is covered with old Bokharas. 
The odd bits of furniture are of the choicest: two carved 
chests, a half dozen or more chairs of the quaintest type, a 
good old rocker drawn up to the hearth, a table with pipes 


and papers and pictures, an Oriental lamp swung low before 
the mantel. 
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THI! LIVING Room. 


To the right of the entrance is the living room, and it 
is truly well-named. It is a room of splendid dimensions 


(twenty-four feet square), wainscoted four and one-half feet 
high in mahogany, above which the walls are hung in olive 
velours, with a subdued gold ceiling. Between ceiling and 


side walls a mahogany molding, four inches wide, has been set 
in, making a charming finish. There are many broad, low 
windows, giving excellent ventilation and fine light. The 


mantel in this room is the chef d’wuvre of the house, if such 
a thing is possible. It is built of dull mahogany, the shelf 
proper supported by eight excellently carved corbels. The 
tiling is of wonderfully beautiful Tiffany glass, green, but of 
what shade it would be almost impossible to say. Andirons 
of heavy brass stand upon the brilliant glass-tiled hearth. 
The space above the mantel on the chimney-breast is simply 
paneled off in olive velours. 

The bookcases are built in the house; they seem merely 
an extension of the wainscoting. One feature here, which 
should, I think, be carried out by all builders, is that of having 
the windows and doors of the same height, as are also the 
cases, mantels and wainscoting. It does away entirely with the 
zigzag effect of so many modern houses. Four sacramental 
hanging-lamps of heavy old metal, delicately carved, serve to 
light this room. The floor is covered with olive filling, and 
relieved here and there by rugs. The couches, of olive and 
gold velours, the comfortable chairs in different shades of 
Tudor velvet, the snug corners here and there, show how 
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thoroughly at home the mistress of the house intends her 
guests to be. One finds in this room numerous interesting 
things; for instance, the desk which stands between the win- 
dows has a bit of history. The wood came from one of the 
first Chickering pianos. Mr. Harris recognizing the availabil- 
ity of it, bought it for a song at an auction, and directed its 
making He has naturally the only desk of its kind, and a 





THE HALL. 


very beautiful kind it is. The harp that formed the pedal piece 
of the piano, has been used to build a prie Dieu for Mrs. Harris. 
These facts are simply mentioned as illustrations of the de- 
lightful effects which can be attained with a little thought. The 
pictures in this room include friendly and familiar copies of 
the old masters —the Van Dyke babies, one of the old women 
of Rembrandt; also there are two Henner heads, a copy of one 
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of Corot’s delightful landscapes and a Meissonier, besides 
innumerable fine medallions. ‘here are curious jardinieres, 
on odd teak wood stands, a high old Persian vase which has 
been converted into a lamp, a table replete with things one 
rarely finds elsewhere. Thus one might go on indefinitely. 
Directly back of the living room, through a large low opening, 
is the dining room, of the same width, but longer than the room 
in front. It is wainscoted head-high in dark green oak, with 
paneled ceiling and floor of the same, and a delightful contrast 
has been made by covering the space between the ceiling and 





THE Dininc Room. 


wainscoting with a Walter Crane cretonne in green, yellow and 
red. The table, sideboard and glass closet are all of dark 
green oak, and the chairs are upholstered in Titian-red ingrain. 
The rug on the floor harmonizes in color with the general sur- 
roundings. The mantel shelf is of:green wood, and on it are 
bits of brass, china and gliss. The tiling is of bright brass in 
the shape of bricks. The enormous logs in the grate give 
evidence that all here is for use, not for show. 

The windows and doors in this room have been thought- 
fully arranged. There are four low leaded French windows, 
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two south and two east. Those facing the east lead out to the 
terrace, where the intimates of the house spend many pleasant 
hours after dinner. The chandelier is a very beautiful one. 
Brass side-lights are here and there and everywhere about the 
room. Just between one east and south window is a rare old 
Benares brass table, octagon in shape, and this is always laden 
with a wealth of flowers. 

From the dining room, through a double French door of 
leaded glass, one reaches the hall again. Thence up two steps 
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on the stairway landing, and here indeed is an odd conceit. 
It ought not to be called a den, but just a little comfortable 
room, longer than it is wide, with a color scheme of yellow, 
green and blue. The fireplace is almost opposite the door, and 
is built of yellow wood and green pressed bricks. Across the 
breast of the chimney there is a fine old Colonial mirror. On 
either side of the fireplace low wide window seats are built in, 
above which are windows almost as long, made of tiny leaded 
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panes of glass. The ceiling is coved. The entire woodwork 
and ceiling show a bright-yellow effect, while the walls are cov- 
ered with a queer paper, that looks like an imported cretonne. 
Wrought iron decorations tone down the brightness of color. 
One cannot speak of any special genre here. The couch is 
modern, the marquetry chairs and inlaid table bespeak a 
longer term of years, while the old spjnet reminds one of 
delightful long ago. The pictures too are of all sorts and con- 
ditions, the one attracting special attention being just over 
the spinet, that wonderful ‘‘ Boy Choir,’’ etched by Spiegel. 
Never a sign of family portraiture is seen in any place on 
the ground floor, until this den is reached, but here the place 
is covered with photographs of friends. One almost hears the 
word salve from every corner, bidding a cheerful welcome to all. 

After leaving the house, one is forced to look back, and 
is compelled in a sense to agree with the old lady who, while 
on a visit here from the east, was being shown the homes 
lately built. She singled out this one from the rest, saying: 
‘* Well, the new ones are certainly beautiful, but it does my 
heart good to see that old red-brick homestead.”’ 

SopHIE C. AXMAN. 
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CORNICES VERSUS CORNERS. 


plain right angles especially. A square room—Bob, 

who is in geometry, says I mean cubical—four square 

walls between a square floor and a square ceiling, sets 
her teeth on edge, she says, like an acid. It needs an alkali 
of curves to soften it. It is, she asserts, like the charge at 
Balaklava—angles to right of one, angles to left of one, not 
to mention over, under, before, behind ! 

And I have come to have a feeling myself that, in rooms 
at least, right angles are radically wrong angles. At any 
rate, they afford an every-day problem for the artistic taste to 
tackle, and give one a chance to bring out of discord, as did 
Elizabeth, an architectural harmony. 

Now, the house we had moved into was commonplace—all 
square rooms, and all right angles—and presently it became 
a question of ‘‘ cornices versus corners.’’ Elizabeth said cor- 
nices, and so cornices it was; and so, too, that very day, we 
had to settle the various matters of design and cost and 
wood—for stucco work was not allowed to enter into con- 
sideration. 

The inside woodwork of the house was whitewood, stained 
old oak, witha ‘‘hard oil”’ finish, rubbed down with powdered 
pumice and oil to smoothness and a dull luster. Elizabeth 
said the cornice—as also the picture rail, which we decided to 
run a foot or so below—must be of the same wood, with a 
similar finish, though a shade lighter, to allow for the lurking 
shadows which in most lights darken the cornice region. 

This was such a departure from the customary cornice, in 
plain white, or in light tints, to harmonize with ceilings, that 
it called out some discussion. Whereupon Elizabeth elabora- 
ted a pleasing and sensible theory, that cornices should serve, 
not only to obliterate corners and substitute for the acid of 
angles the sweetness of curves, but that also they should form 
the crown of the wall, and in appearance support the ceiling, 
as a bracket supports a shelf—in short, that the wall should 
blossom out at the top into a cornice as a pillar blossoms out 
at its top into a capital on which the entablature rests. And, 
being thus part of the wall, the cornice and picture rail should 
be of the same material and finish as the woodwork thereof, 
the baseboard, window casings and doors. 

Then, too, declared Elizabeth, this increase and carrying 
up of the woodwork would give an air of solidity and dignity 
to a room ; and, also, it would bind together, in one harmoni- 
ous whole, all the rooms, with their various color-schemes in 
papers and ceilings and furnishings. 


plain gh never could abide a room all angles— 
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Then came the design. The molded edges of the wood- 


work in the house were simple—a sunken quarter round at 
either side of door and window casings—the same principle 
running through all the interior finish; along the same line 
we tried half a dozen experimental designs, which I drew under 
Elizabeth’s direction. Bob sawed out these designs from 
soft pine with his jig-saw, and then, stretched up tip-toe on 
the step ladder, held them against the ceiling for us to get 


the effect. 
We settled on something similar to the diagram shown in 


Fig. 1, with the sunken quarter-round idea at top and bottom, 
and, between, a hollowed-out half circle—only the half 
circle was sickle shaped to bring it at the right angle to the 
eye, and, as the practical Elizabeth pointed out, to also avoid 
a ledge that would catch and hold the dust. A Bis the wall, 


B C the ceiling, D F F G the cornice. 
The proper width for the face of the cornice, / G, depends 
on the heaviness of the other woodwork and the height of the 


ON 





FIG.c 


room. For rooms of ordinary height, nine or ten feet, with 


average woodwork, we found five and a half inches a very agree- 
able width of cornice, and, acting on Elizabeth’s theory that a 
cornice should give the effect of supporting the ceiling, not 


of being a pendant from it, we found that, whatever distance 
the cornice covered on the ceiling, it should cover about one 
third more on the wall. 

That year was a bad one for business, and when the 
question of cost came to the front Elizabeth’s husband looked 
serious, but Elizabeth promptly headed me off by asserting 
that we had more time than money, and so would buy the 
moldings from the mill, and stain and finish and put them 
up ourselves. 

Then, with anair of sudden inspiration, she exclaimed that 
it would be a great economy, too, to take square timber, 
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about 34 < 44, and saw it in halves diagonally, which would 
give two triangular sections that would just fit into the 
corner of ceiling and wall. We adopted this plan unani- 
mously—only to have the molding maker tell us it was not 
practicable, and that the cornice should not fit into the corner, 
anyway. Itappearedthat thespace D B Fshould not be filled 
at all, and that cornice moldings are really made from board 
or plank—in this case one and three-quarters inch thick, as 
shown in the diagram by the dotted lines HJJX; indeed, 
quite wide cornices are often made from much thinner stock, 
and are nearly as effective when put up, though, of course, 
the concave sections are shallower. 

The cost of the cornice and picture rail moldings was 
about one cent a foot for each inch of width—the face of our 
cornice, /' G, being five-and-a-half inches, the cost was five 
and a half cents a running-foot. The picture rail (Fig. 2), 
being one and a half inches wide, cost one and a half cents 
a foot. 

We next bought a can of prepared oak stain (‘‘ antique ’’), 
another of hard oil finish, a lot of fine sandpaper, and some 
raw linseed oil—and turned the attic into a work shop. With 
broad brushes, Bob and I gave the moldings a coat of stain, 
which was at once rubbed off lightly with a rag, not to leave 
‘*body’’ enough to hide the grain of the wood. A coat of 
hard-oil finish followed, and when dry this was rubbed down 
with the fine sandpaper dipped in oil. Sandpaper is more con- 
venient to use than powdered pumice or emery, and it serves 
the same purpose—to smooth away all roughnesses, and to 
tone down the glaring shine of the varnish to the dull, soft 
luster of the finest furniture. 

With a miter box and saw to fit the joints, and a couple of 
step ladders, Bob and I put up the cornices and picture rails 
as well as a carpenter could have done. For this work, wire 
finish nails, which have little or no head, should be used— 
the heads sunk with a nail set. The nail holes are hardly 
visible from the floor, but if desired they can be filled with 
putty colored with the stain used—as may also any imperfect 
joinings of cornice and picture rail. 

The total expenditure for cornice and picture rail was 
about five dollars for rooms sixteen feet square. And when all 
was done, the last nail driven, the last nail hole and crevice 
puttied up, the litter cleared away, Elizabeth and I, with Bob 
as vanguard, made a triumphal progress through the rooms. 
And in each room we felicitated ourselves anew. The house 
was transformed. It was no longer commonplace, it was dis- 
tinguished. The hard, barren angles had given place to a sur- 
prising effect of suavity, richness and dignity. The inclosed 
space between picture rail and cornice had the character of a 
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CHARLES STUART PRATT. 
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Copper CHANDELIER. 


a genius of extraordinary talent, his fame is limited to those 
few who can see the small number of objects he is able to 
complete each year. 

M. Vallgren must be surely counted among the artists in 
whom the spirit of modern sculpture is most developed; that 
spirit which seeks to chisel into stone or mold into bronze 
more than is written upon its face. 

His statuettes are all serious works of art, never mere ‘‘ pot 
boilers.’’ ‘‘'T'o his subjects, chosen with a tender and compas- 
sionate hand, he often gives all the prostrations, all the agon- 
ies of sorrow,’’ saysa French critic. Frequently he covers his 
bronzes with an admirable verdigris, leaving the surface now 
like a flame, and now like shimmerings of mauve and green, 
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as if the metal had been lying for years in water. Fora long 
time M. Vallgren has devoted himself to giving to humble, 
common subjects the seduction and unexpectedness of works 
of art. In these there is always recognizable a refined furm 
and a charm of imagination at once mystic and sentimental. 

It is in such work as this that the northern influence on 
the man is shown, for M. Vallgren is a Fin. Curious and 
weird legends have nourished him from infancy, and colored 
for him the aspect of all material things. Yet there is never 
an obscure idea nor one laboriously wrought out. The natural 
vision and the easy movement of a delicate and dreamy spirit 
animate his chisel and mallet. 

The surprising power of Scandinavian countries is not so 
much to develop hereditary treasures of ancient fables as to 
cause each individual, bred on the northern mythology, to build 
for himself the dreamy and unreal figures of a personal myth. 

In just this lies the fundamental principle of all recent 
Norse work, which, whether in -letters, painting or ceramics, 
has quite startled the world into a realization that all good art 
need not spring from the ruins of Greece or Rome. 

M. Vallgren’s personal decorative ideas tend toward a 
unique blending of human life with that of flowers. Certain 
of these he associates with joy, others as types of sorrow, 
while always joined to them are the forms of women, as if 
part of their very selves. This is illustrated in a copper chan- 
delier, in which the human figures are orioled with great sun- 
flowers, and all are modeled with extreme delicacy. 

A few years ago there was exhibited at the Champ-de- 
Mars a centerpiece of silver in three parts. In each a flower 
motive spreads out and forms a dish for fruit. The first sym- 
bolizes youth and youthful curiosity, the second love, and the 
third maternity. No better examples could be seen of M. 
Vallgren’s unusual talent In them an elemental spirit of 
ornamentation is treated in an original and dainty manner. 
The first part, which is illustrated, shows a human life leaning 
over the calyx of a blossom, as if to drink in wisdom and to 
read in the flower’s primitive and mysterious existence the 
secret of ‘ts own destiny. The robe of the woman fades into 
the stem of the water lily in a dreamy and charming manner. 
There is a special predilection for water flowers, which easily 
model themselves to the rhythmic undulations of the lake 
upon which they tremble. There is in all these efforts a fairy- 
like element which makes of the human figures allegories of 
life, and compel at once intellectual effort, which is one of the 
most subtle signs of Vallgren’s genius. Yet this would bea 
dangerous school to follow. The line between the mysterious 
and the cheap is narrow and hard to trace, while any reitera- 
tion of such ideas destroys their illusions and their charm. M. 
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FIREPLACE AND MANTEL. 


The time has passed for large marbles and bronzes to be 
used in our houses; their place is in the museums alone. 
Small figurines, such as M. Vallgren produces, are far more 
suitable for private residences. ‘‘ As for our homes, one be- 
gins to understand that they ought not to be arranged like an 
exposition hall. It is time to clean out the rubbish and put 
into our houses more of order and the semblance of home.”’ 

It is well to realize that the periods in the world’s history 
when the fine arts flourished most sturdily and when epoch 
making paintings and statuary were produced each year, were 
also the times in which the humbler forms of decoration and 
artisanship beautified each cup and chair and door knob in 
the house. The same love of beauty which called forth a 
Titian was equally active in molding and decorating the 
humble articles of daily household use. Equally pronounced 
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has been the sterility as to masterpieces of the ages in which 
these homely articles were neglected entirely, so that the 
inference would be that the widespread daily association from 
infancy with truly artistic surroundings had much to do with 
inspiring and suggesting the higher forms of endeavor. 

Raphael did not scorn to paint a ceiling, nor Michael 
Angelo to design a door; and it is a matter of all-important 
interest that artists like M. Vallgren and Jean Dampt, in 
France, and Morris and Crane, in England, have recently 
stooped to the noble position of beautifying the home. 

Victor LEBRUN. 





CONCERNING THE SMOKING ROOM. 


N almost every large modern house there is set aside a 
particular apartment for the smoking of tobacco. This is 
true even in homes where the feminine members have no 
deep seated aversion to the fumes of burning nicotine; 

while in many houses the unwary devotee of the fragrant 
habit, who dares to set in air a single puff of smoke in any 
other but this privileged corner seriously risks the domestic 
tranquillity of the fireside. These rooms are usually small. 
Often when passing under the designation of den they are 
scarcely large enough to hold more than two or three persons 
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at a time. Being of a very modern origin, the room has no 
traditions to fulfill as to its furnishing or decorations, and is 
open to any agreeable invention which may occur to each 
individual experimenter. 

Naturally, this smoking room is of the least importance to 
the feminine or home-making member of the family, and only 
in rare instances does the masculine member care or know any- 
thing about such subjects. So, as a rule, the room receives 
but scant attention, and its chief owner does not much worry 
if there be only one easy chair in which he may himself re- 
cline and watch the curling smoke. . 

Where attempts are made to decorate the smoking room 
there is, by common consent, a turning toward the Orient. 
The Turks are famous smokers, it is true, and their tobacco 
ranks with many above the product of our Cuban neighbors. 
Still more influential, perhaps, is the fact that numerous 
artists have painted pictures of aswarthy Mohammedan, seated 
upon luxurious cushions, while trembling slaves stand ever by 
to fill his narghile and to obey his slightest nod. Such pictures, 
it would seem, appeal to the imagination of our western 
world. Ifin some sort they are carried out in the den of a third 
story flat the work-worn clerk can for the time create for him- 
self an atmosphere of luxury. Through the illusive influence 
of the smoke and nicotine, in fancy he may be himself the 
master of a thousand slaves. 

It would be more appropriate, it seems to me, for an 
American house, to fit up the smoking room in our own aborig- 
inal style; not only because the geographical and ethnological 
proprieties are not so severely strained by such a course, but 
also because. the Indians of America were the inventors of 
smoking, and deserve to hold the place in the disciple’s heart 
now occupied by the usurping Turk. 

The textile manufactures of the Navajos, the bead, basket 
and feather work of the more southern tribes, the very deco- 
rative pottery of the Mexican Indian, and the various imple- 
ments of war and chase, combine to place at our disposal a 
mass of appropriate articles, which might well be employed 
instead of Bagdad curtains, hanging divans and the ornate 
armor of the Oriental warrior. 

One more distinctive style is not atall amiss. Smoking has, 
since its introduction into Europe, been nowhere more preva- 
lent than in Holland; and so it is that articles of Dutch 
design lend themselves readily to the decoration of a den or 
smoking room. Here, again, there seems some excuse for our 
present imitating of a long gone style. One of our original 
colonies having been settled by these quaint and sturdy 
smokers, the devices they were wont to use do not seem such 
great anachronisms in a modern house. 
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library as well; and, in fact, it can seldom be kept very free 
from the atmosphere of reading, even though the reading be 
no worthier than that of the evening paper or the current 
magazines. 

Finally, there is a rational style more or less in harmony 
with the balance of the house, and only differing therefrom in 
the more substantial and less delicate character of the decora- 
tions and the few pieces of furniture. 

Materials for the Turkish room are easily obtainable at 
the stores. The walls may be hung in some Oriental material, 
if this be desired; but as the room will be thick with smoke it 
is usually preferable to have all the heavy stuffs lower down, 
except at the windows and in the portieres, so that they shall 
become less saturated with the odor, and be the easier aired 
and cleaned. The walls certainly must be of a strong, rich 
color, and one not easily soiled. Red or yellow, or green in 
the darker shades, are about all one can well venture. The 
old walls may be stippled to give them a rough surface, or 
in building, the ‘‘ hard finish’’ coat can be saved entirely and 
the rough plaster painted or calcimined the desired color. 
This finish would be preferable for such a room in any style 
of decoration, being rougher and more manly, and so more 
suitable. Bagdad curtains can frequently be purchased very 
cheap, though the weave of the Kélim is more substantial and 
very much better in design and color. These hangings are 
not at all expensive, considering their great size. They 
should be at least provided for the divan or couch. This may 
be made substantially the same as the box lounge described in 
the article ‘*Concerning the Bedroom.’’ The cushions should 
be in plain solid colors, unless materials in Oriental design 
are possible, for those in other styles are clearly out of place, 
while the solid color violates no harmony and yet does its 
part in the whole scheme. 

The fioors, of course, demand a rug, or, preferably, sev- 
eral small pieces of Turkish or Persian origin. These can be 
bought for a score of dollars or for a king’s ransom, to suit 
the purse of the owner. 

A Turkish tabouret holding the tobacco and pipes may 
stand at the head of the divan. Strictly speaking, there should 
be no chairs, and I have seen a Turkish room in which this 
ridiculous affectation was carried out, but, of course, with the 
result that no one, not even the owner, ever used the room. 
The chairs may be of some wicker design, the plainer the 
better, painted black or mahogany color. Small cushions ‘of 
brilliant colored cloth will not only look well, but add to the 
comfort. The walls can be decorated with such armoi from 
Syria as one can afford to buy, in the shape of shields, spears, 
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guns, pistols and scimitars, or by photographs or engravings 
of Oriental subjects. The light should come from one or more 
hanging lamps, in which an electric bulb or lamp may often be 
cleverly concealed. If books are desired the cases may be 
along the walls, and low enough so that their tops can form a 
convenient ledge upon which to stand suitable ornaments. 

For the Indian room, the walls and ceiling should be red. 
The couch may be covered with Navajo blankets, as the floors 
also. These are usually well woven in stripes or simple 
geometrical designs, the colors being principally black, white 
and red, with occasional touches of blue and yellow. Some 
framed originals of Frederick Remington, if obtainable, or 
similar Indian subjects, would look well upon the wall. Pos- 
sibly some plaster reproductions of Edward Kemyss could be 
secured for the mantel shelf or the top of the bookcases; and 
for the rest, well selected specimens of Mexican bowls, cups 
and vases. 

The walls can be further decorated with specimens of 
the hunting implements of the various tribes, and with pho- 
tographs of famous Indians or of scenes associated with the 
history of our aboriginal races. The furniture clearly cannot 
be made in any Indian fashion, so it would be necessary only 
to have it simple enough not to obtrude its presence unduly 
upon one’s notice. The same style of wicker or Fayal chairs, 
recommended for the Turkish room, would do very well 
here. In this way, a room, both attractive and appropriate, 
could gradually be made of considerable interest to each visitor. 

The Dutch were a sober and severe people, and their fur- 
nishings corresponded with this spirit. If at all possible, 
that is, unless the house is rented, there should be a rough 
wainscoting about six and a half feet high; this could either 
be paneled in an expensive room, or ordinary lumber, eight 
inches wide, would answer very well. Upon the top of this a 
nine-inch shelf should run entirely around the room. Above 
the wainscoting the walls and ceiling, rough plastered if 
may be, should be painted or calcimined a rich yellow. The 
woodwork, if stained two coats of Vandyke-brown soaked in 
alcohol, and oiled over with boiled linseed-oil, must be rubbed 


off quickly with asoft rag. The floor would preferably be of 
painted wood, bare of any covering, though in an expensive 
house it might be of dull red tile. The fireplace, usually, 
must be taken as it comes ; but, in building, or if alterations 
can be afforded, there should be a wide and sloping hood. 


The tiles upon the hearth and at the sides are best of blue 
and white, or of plain red, though common red brick is often 
quite effective. The window panes should be small and 
square, with woodwork painted white within, and hung 
with short sash curtains of white muslin. Along the walls 
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should be narrow wooden settles, treated like the rest; and 
under the window a broader settle, with upholstered seat in 
scarlet velours, or, better yet, in leather. 

One table with firm square legs, connected at the base, 
and two or three chairs in Dutch shapes, all of which are now 
to be had in the shops, would be enough. 

Upon the ledge stand steins and blue and white plates, 
Delft, if possible, pewter mugs, flagons and the like. Upon 
the wainscoting can hang some racks for pipes, and here and 
there, if obtainable, a rare print in black or color, if not too 
large. There should be some hanging lamps of crude black 
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iron, not ornate, like those from Italy, while here and there a 
trace of brass in candlesticks and fire-irons will add the lighter 
touch. 

In the ‘‘rational room’’—that is to say, the one in which no 
particular style is attempted—and this is what the most of us 
will have—everything should be arranged for comfort at the 
expense of almost any other quality. The lounge should be 
thick with pillows; the desk in the best of lights; the chairs all 
deep-seated, with curved backs and broad arms; the books 
along the wall, conveniently at hand; student lamps upon 
the desk and table, because no others give so good a light. 
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POTTERS—THEIR ARTS AND CRAFTS—A REVIEW. 


OR any one, though even but slightly interested in the 
subject of pottery and china, this book will prove quite 
readable, while for those who are victims of the china 
fad, in however mild a form, it will be of undoubted 

value. One of the authors, Mr. Sparkes, is principal of the 
College of Arts at South Kensington, and as the museum 
stands for all that is best in artisanship the world over, the 
authority is unquestioned. 

In the preface Mr. Sparkes emphasizes some important 
considerations which may, in a measure, account for the fas- 
cination the subject holds for men and women alike. 

‘*For the art of pottery is so essentially human! In it, 
more than in any other, can we see the personality of the 
worker. It is full of vital interest, from its oldest and most 
shapeless relic down to the most modern and costly produc- 
tion from our huge present-day hives of industry. No other 
material has recorded, or can record, so faithfully as burnt 
clay, the minutest touch and individual feeling of the crafts- 
man. * * * Here, scrawled across the base of a Greek 
cup, is the name of artist and assistant, and the purpose for 
which the piece was made; here, on some queerly shaped 
posset cups of our own English manufacture, of 200 years ago, 
is an oddly spelt ‘God bless the Queen and Prince Gorg®*. 
Drink and be mery and mary: B. B. John Meir made this 
cup, 1708.’’’ And again: ‘‘To carry art into the things of 
common life is not given to all. It is, however, the privilege 
of the potter to do this ; he is fortunate in being able to enno- 
ble the useful into the beautiful ; and many a piece of homely 
ware, produced originally with no idea, but that of serviceable- 
ness, is now treasured for its simple beauty.’’ 

In the first chapter there is given a very clear and lucid 
description of the pottery processes ; the clays, their neces- 
sary treatments, and the kilns and their construction. Tech- 
nical terms are defined, and nothing is taken for granted ; so 
that, after reading the chapter carefully and examining the 
pictures, one has the sensation of acquired knowledge similar 
to that which one would experience in going through an actual 
pottery, guided and enlightened by a clever workman. 

Of particular value to most of us is the clear differentia- 
tion made in this book, between different classes of pottery 
and different methods of decorating and firing — subjects of 
which all amateurs, and many dealers even, seem to have a 
peculiarly hazy knowledge. 
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** Farthenware.—Fired at low heats; earthy in iabteniies per 
ciently soft to be scratched with a knife. 

** Stoneware.—Fired at high heat; hard, dense and vitreous; not 
scratched by a knife. 

** Porcelain.—Fired at highest heat; still more vitreous, semi- 
fused and often translucent.”’ 

‘As a general rule, it may be said, clays suitable for earth- 
enware will not retain their form, if baked harder than earth- 
enware need be fired; similarly, a stoneware clay, if over- 
fired, is liable to fuse down into a shapeless mass; while for 
the highest heat of true porcelain, only its special clays are 
available,’’ the whole secret being in the purity of the clay 
employed. The grouping yc described refers only to the 
body; that is, the unglazed baked clay or biscuit. 

When it comes to glazing, we have another subdivision: 
First, unglazed earthenware, like an ordinary flower pot, and 
unglazed stoneware, as some Chinese and Japanese products; 
second, earthenware with a transparent, glassy covering, as 
queensware, or stoneware, as Doulton; third, a class in which 
the body is quite hidden by an opaque coating, as in Delft and 
many kitchen things. Another class is divided, first, into 
natural or hard porcelains, in which the body is formed from 
kaolin, decomposed feldspar, and the glaze from china, stone 
or almost pure feldspar. In this class are the Chinese and 
Japanese porcelains, Dresden, Sévres (new) and Copenhagen; 
and, finally, artificial or soft porcelains, in which the body is 
made up of many materials, ground together, and sometimes 
melted. Examples of this class are Minton, Worcester and 
old Sévres. 

The raw clay, having been dug out, is allowed to ‘‘weather”’ 
for a longer or shorter time. The lumps of dry clay are then 
ground to a fine powder, which next goes into a mixing pan, 
called a ‘‘plunger.’’ Here is added the requisite amount of 
water and ‘‘ rough-stuff,’’ which is broken ware, reground, all 
being well mixed and stirred together. After this the next 
operation is in the ‘‘ pug mill,’’ in which the mixture is more 
thoroughly squeezed, cut and kneaded until it is like putty. 
The plastic clay is then ready for the ‘‘ thrower’s wheel’”’ for 
turning, the ‘‘ squeezing box’’ or molds, or for the lathe. 

‘“'he process of ‘throwing’ is the oldest one for shaping 
the pieces. Thrown on the center of the revolving disk, the ball 
of moist clay is manoeuvered as it revolves, by those skilled 
fingers, ‘opened out,’ a together again, brought up toa 
neck, mouth turned out, lip formed by a touch of the finger 
—and there isa jug complete, all but for the handle. * 

A most fascinating handicraft, and one that numbers among 
its humble followers many a real artist.”” Many circular ob- 
jects are still finished on the wheel, but when very thin pieces 
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are required they have to be ‘‘lathed,’’ which makes possible 
the lighter and more graceful shapes, though destroying 
somewhat the personal equation which the potter is able to 
shape into the work with his hands, in the older method. 

The molding process is purely a mechanical one. A 
plaster of Paris mold, in convenient sections, is constructed, 
and the articles pressed into shape. The plaster soon absorbs 
water from the clay, thus causing it to shrink away slightly 
from the mold, which is then opened and the object taken 
away to dry, after the seams have been cleaned off. 

The methods of firing are also made clear. First, the 
drying room, in which the modeled piece is thoroughly dried 
out; second, the first baking in the biscuit kiln, and then after 
an interval the dipping in the glaze and refiring. If decorated 








over the glaze it has necessarily to go again into the fire or 
‘enamel kiln.”’ ‘‘A long continued firing may mean nights and 
days of continuous watchfulness; an involuntary slumber may 
mean the letting down of the heat, and the spoiling of the con- 
tents of the kiln. It is usual to gauge the rise of the temper- 
ature by using ‘test-pieces,’ placed conveniently for . with- 
drawal through a small orifice, which can be opened and closed 
quickly.”’ 

Underglaze decoration means, of course, that which is 
applied upon the biscuit, before the glaze has been put on. 
There are but few colors which can stand the extreme heat 
necessary for glazing. The harder the glaze heat, the fewer 
the colors. The oxide of cobalt seems the only one which can 
be used under the glaze of hard porcelain, thus, perhaps, 
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accounting for the prevalence of blue decoration on Chinese 
porcelains. 

In Majolica, the body is to be hidden under an opaque 
glaze. ‘‘The biscuit ware is dipped in this, and left to dry; 
upon its absorbent surface the artist, with rapid and certain 
touches, paints his decoration. No retouchings are possible 
upon this unfired powdery coating; the work has to be direct 
and unhesitating.”’ 

Overglaze decoration is the readiest accomplished. The 
colors are easily obtainable, and they fuse into the glaze 
at comparatively low temperatures. ‘‘ Enamel painting over- 
glaze is so much easier than other kinds of decoration that 
its very facility is liable to become its ruin, and meretri- 
cious effects are sought at the expense of permanence,’’ the 
more so as the colors, being only partially fixed, may wear or 
crack off. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Ancient Pottery ’’ is as interesting as the 
subject can be made, but for most people who have seen little 
if any of such wares, the succeeding chapter on ‘‘ Medizval 
Pottery ’’ is of more attraction. 

Coming down to Wedgwood’s time, and describing wares, 
many examples of which are owned in families throughout the 
land, it is full of historical and antiquarian data, and together 
with the following chapter on ‘‘ Porcelain and Its Imitations,”’ 
contains all the most engaging information extant upon the 
subject. Some of the quotations taken from cups and plates 
are quaintly humorous, showing a disposition on the part of 
these honest craftsmen to ‘‘ look upon the wine when it is red.”’ 

‘* John Udy, of Luxillion, his tin was so fine, 
It gliderd this punch bowl, and made it to shine. 
Pray fill it with punch, let the tinners fill round, 
They never will budge till the =o they found. 

The balance of the book is a history of Wedgwood’s work, 
with which readers of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL are familiar 
already, and the short story of modern work. 

There is hardly a page in the book which would not bear 
reprinting in this magazine. To obtain, first, a comprehensive 
idea of the whole subject, and, secondly, a convenient refer- 
ence book, this volume will be of great service. 

There are many good illustrations, some of which are 
reproduced. 
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Only such communications and questions will be printed in this department as are 
considered, through their relation to art and decoration, to be of general interest to the 
readers of the magazine. 

Subscribers in asking questions involving the y mys | and decoration of rooms 
are requested to send a rough sketch plan, showing doors and windows. 


The vestibule to a hall has only room enough to open the front 
door. The inner door opens against the parlor door, so that one 
has to close it before one can enter the parlor. The stairway is 
narrow and winding, with a door beneath, leading to back porch, 
an ugly sight. The only light comes from a window on the stair- 
way. Will you tell me what can be done to make hall more com- 
fortable as to furnishing, papering, painting, etc.? Could not 
woodwork be used across the hall under the stairway, to cut off 
theback door? MRS. DU B. 

The hall is of a fairly good size, which is valuable in this 
portion of the house. It would therefore be a pity to cut it 
off by any stationary woodwork. A high screen of three or 
four leaves would be better to hide the back door. But why 
hide it? The inner doors of the vestibule would be better 
taken away, along with the partition; this would make the 
access to the parlor easier. Paint the woodwork ivory white, 
with a Morris paper or similar design in green, yellow or 
crimson, whichever color is preferable, and that which goes 
best with the other rooms. The back door may be made 
attractive by having the upper part of diamond-shaped leaded 
glass; or there can be inserted a wooden frame with diamond 
or even small square panes. Such a door is always attractive 
and will admit the much needed light into this hall. A silk 
curtain hanging straight down, of the same color as the wall 
paper, will give color and warmth—it may be kept drawn apart 
so as to show the glass. The upper window should be treated 
in the same way. Have green, brown or crimson carpet cor- 
responding with the wall. Near the front door, on the left, 
have a table and a plain mirror over it, with hooks in the two 
ends for hanging coats upon. A chair should also be near by, 
while farther along on the right, against the stairway, should 
be perhaps a settle, chest or something of the sort. The 
balustrade would be very good in white paint with rail of 
mahogany. This would make the hall lighter, and give quite 
a dignity to its proportions. There are cheaper papers of the 
same nature as the Morris ones—two shades of one color in 
fine bold designs. Over the carpet, which should have but 
one tone, might be thrown two or three black fur rugs. Have 
plain substantial gas fixtures—brass with the green or the yel- 
low paper, or iron with the red. 
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Is there any especial way to make a window box for flowers ; 
that ix. SO that the roots u be properly drained ? MRS. V. G. K. 

A good design for a window box is as follows: The box 
is made of one-inch boards; the bottom is set ona slant, so 
that all the water will drain toward a small faucet at one end. 
Within there is a galvanized iron false bottom, about one inch 


above the wood bottom. ‘This is simply a piece of galvanized 
iron of the required size, with edges turned up and tacked 
against the inside of the box. There are a few nail holes— 
ten or twelve to every three feet—punched in the galvanized 
iron, to allow the water to soak through into the lower com- 
partment. The soil, of course, rests upon this false bottom, 
and the drainage is perfect. Paint a color to correspond with 
the room; or scarlet or green will do with almost any. 

We ave planning on fitting up a room for a nursery, and 


mould like any SUG tion Ou Con give US CAS to the best method 
of doing it. We had thought of putting an eight-inch shelf clear 


around the room. about five feet h igh, covering the wall below with 
gray cartridge paper, put on with vertical lines of brass-headed 
tacks. The walls above be papered with something bright, 
etther tin a flower desig Pr nursery effect. Hardwood Jvoor, 
mared. and cupboards to rage. Please criticise and suggest. 
The present woodwork, which we do not care to change, is pine, 
painted olive green. Wh 00d would you advise for the floor, 
cupboards and the shel} The voom is heated by a hot-water 
radiator in front of the e pindow. as 2a & 
Running an eight-inch shelf around the nursery, five 
feet from floor is admirable—books and certain toys may be 
placed on it out of the way, producing a very good effect, and 
giving the room a very usable look, always very desirable, 
but especially so ina nursery. Red or blue cartridge paper 


would be stronger and warmer than the proposed gray ; the 
figured paper above might then be made to correspond. 
Walter Crane has designed some exceedingly good papers in 
red and white, and there are delightful blue and white papers 
suitable for nursery purposes. The blue wainscoting with 


green paint would be good. If you made the color red, the 
furniture of the room might be painted red also, with fine 
effect. The shelf and cupboards must be olive green. Hard- 


oil finish for the floor would be safer and more durable than 
wax, as these floors spoil easily with water, and are difficult 
for children to walk and run upon, being dangerously slippery. 
A bare floor, however, is noisy for children to romp upon. A 
plain ingrain or terry in green or red would add tone and ob- 
viate this trouble. Have the radiator painted the same color 
as the wainscoting, and, if the children are small, a brass wire 
screen around it can be fastened to the wall. 
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Have you a design for a hanging china closet for the walls of 
a dining-room? Ido not want anything inclosed, but something 
like two or three shelves, about three feet six inches long and two 
Feet six inches high. MRS. M. P. W. 

If of wood, a hanging set of shelves such as is suggested 
would practically have no design at all. A very attractive 
hanging rack can be made of three pieces of plate glass three 
feet six inches long by about ten inches wide. These can either 
be suspended one above the other by chains through round holes 
in either end, or may be closed in, back and sides, by plain 
pieces of glass set upon end and pasted into position with a 
narrow strip of black linen. The result is an all-glass cabinet 
which shows the china and table glass to the best advantage. 


NOTES. 


NO MATTER what individual taste may prefer when time 
and money set no limits upon its accomplishment, the question 
of simplicity versus ornateness ceases to be debatable when 
the cost of any proposed work has to be carefully considered. 
THE HousE BEAUTIFUL has rigidly adhered, in its commenda- 
tion and advice, to the simpler forms in every branch of inte- 
rior decoration. Not only because, other things being equal, 
the simpler the design, the better it wears upon our eyes, and 
the less likely it is to grow out of fashion, but principally be- 
cause only the simple forms of decorative art can be cheaply 
made, and thus be of service to the greatest number. It is 
almost axiomatic that a carved chair, if at all well executed, 
must, of necessity, cost more money than an uncarved one 
built upon exactly the same lines. If the carving upon the 
first be so poor or so machine-made as to make the first chair 
cost no more than the second, it is positive evidence that the 
cost of the poor carving has been deducted from the struct- 
ural qualities, and the chair as a chair is not so sound and 
serviceable. In the same way, if a poor man’s taste demands 
a statuette, he is unable to purchase one of Rodin’s marbles, 
and so attempts to satisfy his want by securing a ‘‘ Rogers 
group.’’ It would have been far better, for example, for him 
to have used an empty ginger jar for decoration. It would 
not have been a piece of sculpture, but it would have been a 
good thing of its kind, and the man’s taste and that of his 
household would be the better for the change. That elaborate 
and ornate houses may be exceedingly good artistically it 
would be folly to deny; but, to be so, their contents must all 
be good and perfect, each in its way. The carvings must be 
good carvings, the gildings well done, the bric-a-brac genuine, 
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or else the house becomes a sham. As the houses of the rich 


invariably become, in a great measure, the standard up to 
which less fortunate people struggle, it becomes a matter of 
clear artistic policy to advocate for rich as well as poor sim- 
plicity and restraint. When the great houses shall discard 
their gorgeous conglomerations and, as many are already 
doing, return to simple and appropriate lines, and to harmo- 
nious decorations, then will the medium-size house quickly 
follow in the same path, only in its turn to influence the 
smaller homes to purer models. The principle to be remem- 


bered is that it is impossibl 
to have things both ornat 
and cheap at the same tim: 
Nor does simplicity imply) 
barrenness, coldness or lax 
of that indefinable qualit 
which is associated in on: 
mind with the home and it 
most valued life. It mea 
rather the employment 
objects which are entiré 
usable, the eschewment 
mere ornament for its o 
sake alone, and the lack 
‘*frippery ’’ of every kin 
The amount of mons 
people of moderate mea 
annually spend for fooli 
and useless ornaments 
their houses, in a vain at 
tempt to vie with a ricl 
neighbor, would govery fa 
toward gradually maki1 
such structural changes 
the doors, windows or 
nishings, which the best 
effects demand, but which 
are each year neglected for 
lack of money. Simplicity is, therefore, not only admirable 
itself, but its practice solutely the only means by which 
the great mass of the people can ever hope to achieve good 
and perfect things. 














THERE can be no doubt that the exhibits now at the Art 
Institute, in Chicago, are a great advance upon those of last 
year. That of Mr. William H. Chase shows forcibly the reason 
of his great and deserved popularity. One may not call 
him a giant, but he is a big man! His portraits are freely 
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painted, and have great individuality and good tone. Zhe First 
Portrait, it is said, was painted in an afternoon, and repre- 
sents a woman standing sideways, with an infant looking out 
over the left shoulder. It is a solid black mass, with the 
woman’s figure standing out cleverly in a black Japanese 
gown. The treatment is difficult and well done. This picture 
was exhibited at the World’s Fair. Another portrait—an 
experiment, one suspects—is of a full length figure in a per- 
petual haze. It is dainty and decorative, but a bit affected in 
treatment for use in portraiture, though decoratively it is very 
attractive. It is said that Mr. Chase, fearing he was losing 
freedom, deliberately set to work to lessen his attention to 
details, and so painted this picture while the model was par- 
tially concealed behind a pink mosquito netting. This story 
very well accounts for the peculiar haze before noted. Alice 
C., a portrait, Study in Flesh Color and Gold, a pastel, and 
Hide and Seek are among the most clever. The landscapes 
are generally charming—real breezes blow in them ; sunlight 
and shadow create the impression that nature’s moods and 
graces are well understood by Mr. Chase. The sketches and 
studies by his pupils are unusually strong and promising. The 
Shinnecock school is a happy scheme and a rare privilege for 
the art student. 


ANYTHING that occupies as much space in a room as the 
covering upon the bed has a great influence decoratively 
upon the appearance of the apartment. The bedspreads of our 

grandmothers were frequently works of art; andsome have gone 
} to the extent of collecting these fine old embroidered ‘* comfor- 

ters.’’ This year there are for sale in the shops cotton spreads 
in indigo blue and white, and in red and white, that are quite 
remarkable, both because of their great effectiveness and their 
little cost. The design is that of a peacock in the center, 
with a border. of other birds and bold foliage. These counter- 
panes are exceedingly decorative, and on a four-poster, or 
in a man’s room could not be improved upon. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Messrs. Herbert S. Stone & Co., publishers of THE HousE 
BEAUTIFUL, offer three prizes for the three best designs for a 
cottage, submitted on or before April 1, 1898: 

FIRST PRIZE.—Fifty Dollars. 

SECOND PRIZE. Thin Ly Dollars. 

THIRD PRIZE.—Twenty Dollars. 

Conditions: There will be three drawings, two sketch 
plans, and a line perspective; all treated in an ornamental 
manner. 

The house to cost not over three thousand dollars. 

The ornamental features must not be given prominence at 
the expense of the practical. Especial attention will be given, 
in awarding the prize, to the convenience and originality of 
the plan. 

All drawings submitted, to become the property of THE 
House BEAUTIFUL, in which such as are commendable will be 
published with ‘‘ honorable mention ”’ of the designer. 

Drawings must be on a one-eighth scale, on white card- 
board, black and white only. 

On the lower right hand corner of each sketch the com- 
petitor will place a key word. This same word he will inclose 
in a blank envelope, containing his name and address. On 
the outside of the envelope write ‘‘ Cottage Competition. ”’ 

The award will be made by the editors of THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL and some prominent architect, to be announced 
later. 

Any infringement of the above rules will serve to debar 
from the competition. 

MONTHLY COMPETITION FOR THE PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 
BEST INTERIOR. 

The publishers offer a prize of Five Dollars for the photo- 
graph of the best dining room submitted on or before February 
the first. All photographs submitted that are suitable for 
publication in THE House BEAUTIFUL will be paid for at the 
rate of fifty cents each. Views of simple rooms in which the 
effect is due more to taste than to money will receive full 
attention. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


N response to hundreds of letters concerning THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL which have been received during the past 
month, the editors beg to say a few words of explanation in 
regard to the magazine. Some of the requests for sample 

copies have stated that the writer was about to build, and 
that ‘‘if the magazine was what he thought it was,’’ he would 
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subscribe. When he received the sample copy he was fre- 
quently disappointed, inasmuch as he was not able to learn 
from the one copy how to build and furnish his house. 

It is obviously impossible that one number of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL should contain articles covering the whole field of 
building and furnishing. One room must be taken up at a 
time, and its details so discussed that the reader cannot fail 
to grasp some new and valuable suggestions. Separate articles 
will treat exhaustively every room in the house; plans and 
specifications will show the cost of building and furnishing; 
and the correspondence department will show how to refur- 
nish old rooms and will endeavor to disentangle any knotty 
problems, with which the subscriber may be confronted. 

In this way THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will in the course of 
a year give aid to its subscribers which would cost them large 
sums, if they secured the personal services of an architect, 
besides in many cases assisting them in avoiding costly errors. 

Many of the communications have said, also, that the 
articles and illustrations in THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL are applied 
to too expensive dwellings, and that the magazine was not 
helpful to those in more moderate circumstances. This criti- 
cism is well taken, and the editors in a measure are forced 
to admit its truth. Yet there are in each house so far de- 
scribed, many unique ideas which could be readily applied in 
an economical manner. Frequently the value of the publica- 
tion of a particular house has been to indicate how, even in the 
most expensive of houses, the effort has been after simplicity, 
harmony and usableness, and not after show or mere orna- 
ment. These are principles alike valuable to the rich and to 
those in moderate circumstances. In a degree to meet the 
above criticism the publishers have offered two prize com- 
petitions, one for a series of plans for small houses not to cost 
over three thousand dollars, and another for a series of good 
photographs of the interior of various rooms. The particulars 
of these competitions will be found on page 64. 

Besides a demand for articles of a strictly utilitarian 
character, the editors recognize that many people living in 
inland town are inaccessible to the museums and exhibits of 
the larger cities. People so situated are frequently eager for 
knowledge concerning the progress of the world in the various 
arts. THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL endeavors to furnish from time 
to time articles written in an appreciative manner concerning 
the best work, whether new or old, in the various crafts. It is 
obviously impossible for every one to own examples of such 
rare or costly things; but there are few who, for the benefit of 
their education, do not enjoy learning about such matters, and 
by means of such knowledge enabling themselves to the better 
choose and judge of such things as are within their means. 





xiil ADVERTISEMENTS. 








MONG all the varieties of Oriental bric-a-brac now to be had 
at so many of our shops, there are few articles so useful in 
house decoration as the Indian fans, three styles of which 
are represented in the accompanying illustration. 

These fans are bright in color, attractive in shape, 
and make most pleasing ‘‘ color spots’’ in dark corners, 
or on a bare wall space where there is not enough light for 
a picture. Also, when put in a bright light they seem to 











reflect it to all parts of the room. They have, moreover, 
a pleasant fragrance, similar to that of sandal wood, for the fiber of which 
they are made is from the roots of the sacred khus-khus or kusa grass. 
The common spelling of the name, when applied to the fans, however, is 
kus-kus. 
The natives have a legend about this grass, according to which its 
fragrance is due to the fact that some of the ambrosia of the gods was once 
spilled upon it. That is why it is regarded as sacred. 


The chopper fan, the uppe1 
one in the cut, is an especially 
characteristic shape, and its 
principle of construction—th« 
revolving instead of wavin; 
motion—is one that the Hindus 
apply to the large fans « 
punkas, which are manipulate: 
by servants. 

The large fan in the midd 
of the illustration is the con 
mon kus-kus. Its mounting 
gold or silver paper is not 
elaborate as the silver en 
broidered and spangled cloth i 
red, green and black of the cho] 
per and heart shaped fans, bi 
it is effective and pleasing. 
number of these fans may 
arranged to form an attracti 
frieze for a studio or den. 

The heart-shaped fans ha 
a silver thread woven in with 
the brown fiber, which forn 
the outer part, and this thre: 
catches the light and sparkl 
prettily. Sometimes, too, th 
are ornamented with brillia 











beetles’ wings. MESSRS. CARSON, PIRIE, Scott & Co., of Chicago, are 
showing a large stock of these and other varieties of Oriental fans. 
Prices between twenty-five cents and $4.00. 


When writing to advertisers please mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 
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